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Puerto Rico’s Traffic Functions 


by 


RoBERTO SANCHEZ VILELLA 
Secretary of Public Works 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


ea Rico’s economic expansion during the past ten years has nat- 
urally been accompanied by increased number and use of motor vehicles. 
This, in turn, created an urgent need for centralized traffic control, for 
modernization and expansion of highways and similar vehicle facilities, 
for safety education programs and other developments to handle the 
trafic problems resulting from the rapid growth. 

On June 29, 1954, the Legislature of the Commonwealth created a 
new Traffic Bureau in its Department of Public Works. This new Bureau 
comprises two existing divisions, the Motor Vehicle Division and the 
Division of Investigations of Roads and Bridges, and two newly created 
organizations known as the Traffic Engineering and Traffic Safety Division. 

Complementary traffic laws were enacted at this same time and exist- 
ing laws were amended including increased penalties for violations, as 
an immediate measure. 

This new Bureau, with the cooperation of other government agencies, 
will use modern techniques for the licensing and training of drivers, the 
improvement of the capacity and safety of existing trafic ways, and the 
assembly of comprehensive trafic data needed for designing new high- 
ways and urban thoroughfares. 

The individual work of each Division towards the final common goal 
is summarized in the following description of their functions: 


Division of Investigations of Roads and Bridges 


This Division comprises four sections, Road and Bridge Inventory, 
Trafic Investigations, Planning & Programming, and Economic Studies. 

The Road Inventory Section provides a continuous up to date picture 
of existing conditions in the highway system, such as pavement and 
roadway width, type of surfaces, surrounding terrain, type and condition 
of Crainage structures, and a breakdown of total mileage by surface 
types and administrative systems. It provides, for the primary rural 
roacs, data on relevant features such as visibility, curvature and grade. 

The Traffic Investigations Section prepares preliminary analyses of 
dat: obtained by the use of mechanical traffic counters in traffic control 
stations throughout the Island. This section is also in charge of manual 
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classification surveys conducted annually at a selected group of important 
intersections. It provides all the field traffic data necessary for special 
studies, such as Origin-Destination, Truck & Bus Weight, etc. 

The Planning & Programming Section analyzes traffic data in the 
preparation of traffic estimates, makes traffic assignments on proposed 
routes and for main intersections. This section makes recommendations 
as to the required number of lanes, lane width and geometric standards 
for new routes, based on traffic estimates. 

The Economic Studies Section is in charge of road life studies which 
determine the life span and cost of different types of surfaces, and makes 
fiscal studies to determine the income of the Commonwealth from high- 
way taxes, and the expenditures for highways and other facilities. ‘This 
section compiles statistics and prepares forecasts on gasoline consumption 
and motor-vehicle registration. 

The Cost and Benefit Studies Unit, a new sub-division of this section, 
will make analyses of the relative costs and benefits that may be derived 
from the construction of rural access roads in underdeveloped areas. 

All these studies form the basis for sound highway planning and ade- 
quate design. 


Traffic Engineering Division 


It is the duty of this Division to determine the factors of an engineer- 
ing nature responsible for accidents and congestion and to make recom- 
mendations for corrective measures. 

To carry out these duties four sections were organized within the 
Division: Urban Traffic, Rural Traffic, Design, and Operations. 

The Urban Traffic Section has control of the installation of trafhc 
signals and the modernization of the existing signal systems, through the 
introduction of additional phases in turns and pedestrians, their inter- 
connection for providing progressive systems and the introduction of 
traffic actuated and other special signals where necessary. At present 
only four cycles—six circuit controllers are being used at isolated locations. 

This section will design traffic circulation plans for all urban areas in 
Puerto Rico and will work in close cooperation with local city authorities. 
This program will be carried out by the Traffic Engineering Division. 

The Rural Traffic Section will handle all traffic problems connected 
with the rural highway system. It will inventory and keep an up to date 
record of all signs and markings. It will recommend changes in existing 
installations and for new signs and markings where necessary. 

The Rural Traffic Section will also study and submit recommendations 
on such problems as speed control, no-passing zones, roadside develop- 
ment, school zones, and other features that have a direct bearing on 
the safety and expediency of rural travel. 

The Design Section will see that safety features are incorporated in all 
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Modern signs, signals, and paven nt markings are employed to good advantage 
on this busy thoroughfare in San Juan in Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 


new designs by checking construction plans prior to their final approval. 
Special attention will be paid to such items as the use of standard signs, 
signals, and markings; traffic interchanges and channelization at inter- 
sections; extra traffic lanes and the introduction of other modern design 
features commensurate with the availability of funds. 

The section will select accident-prone locations and recommend cor- 
rective measures involving changes on geometric features such as the 
addition of channelizing or refuge islands, the widening of curves, the 
removal of obstacles to vision, etc. 

The Traffic Operations Section carries out the recommendations of the 
other three sections. This unit makes all requisitions for traffic control 
equipment, manufactures signs and is responsible for all needed instal- 
lations and maintenance. At present, this section isstill under the direct 
supervision of the Maintenance Division of the Department of Public 


W rks. 
Tin provements Made 


the short period that approved techniques in traffic operations and 


control have been applied in Puerto Rico, their usefulness has been eval- 
uated through ‘before-and-after’ studies. In a year’s period accidents 
at 4 important intersection were reduced from 74 to 21 by eliminating 
a conflicting left turn. The average overall speed in a main artery in 
Sa’ Juan was increased 40 per cent by restricting parking during peak 
trac periods. Accidents were reduced by 38 per cent and injuries by 
45 +r cent from 1952 to 1954 on a mile long section of the same artery 
whe . changed from two-way to one-way operation. 
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Traffic Safety Division 


The Traffic Safety Division works in four fields of activities: Acci- 
dent Investigation, Accident Analysis, Public Relations, and Education. 

The Accident Investigation Section will offer cooperation to police 
officers in modern techniques of accident reporting and investigation. It 
will have a number of field units that will investigate fatal and serious 
injury accidents. 

The Accident Analysis Section will carry on its work from two points 
of view. First, it will provide statistical information and facts on all 
trafic accidents. Secondly, it will analyze them from engineering, en- 
forcement, and other points of view to determine the remedial actions 
needed for developing an effective program of traffic safety activities. 

The Public Relations Section will handle all the publicity and _pro- 
motional aspects, including newspaper articles, radio and television an- 
nouncements, preparation of safety posters and other visual needs, movies, 
and the organization of safety contests. It will carry on a monthly pro- 
gram of safety activities such as “Operation Safety” of the National 
Safety Council. The Division participated in the Safe-Driving Day Cam- 
paign and at present is engaged in the ‘Slow Down and Live”’ Campaign. 

The Traffic Safety Education Section now offers to drivers of govern- 
ment vehicles a ten-hour series of driver improvement courses. This pro- 
gram will be expanded in the future to include all drivers in the island. 
Other activities of this section will be driving education courses for learners 
in cooperation with the Department of Public Education. Considerable 
work will also be undertaken in the organization of school safety patrols 
and in the preparation of educational material for pedestrians and drivers. 

In addition to this work the Division carries on a number of miscel- 
laneous activities such as the review of all trafic laws, the organization 
of safety conferences, and others. 

Division of Motor Vehicles 


This Division is composed of four sections: Administrative, Driver 
Licensing, Vehicle Registration, and Statistics and Records. 

The principal functions of the Division are driver licensing and _ the 
registration and title certification of motor vehicles. 

The Division maintains up to date records from which regular reports 
are prepared, distributed and which are used in recommending regula- 
tions to govern the control of motor vehicles. The Division exerts special 
care in written and practical tests given to applicants for driver licenses. 

The solution of the traffic problem is not an easy task. It is a long, 
up-hill fight that needs strong and forceful leadership. Its prerequisite 


for broad-scale success lies in the creation of an organization capabie ot 
coordinating an island-wide program of safety in the Commonwealt ) of 
Puerto Rico. 
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Michigan 
Judicial Point System Plan 


For Taking Drivers Off the Road under the Probationary Powers of Judges 
and Justices 


by 


MaxweE Lu HaAt.sey 


Consultant to the Trafic Court Program of the American Bar Association 
Executive Secretary, Michigan State Safety Commission 


paged in the problem of trying to make motorists drive as well as 
they know how is the necessity of advising them in advance what will 
happen if they commit hazardous moving violations. Through public 
education they are told that the police are apprehending violators. They 
are told of court penalties and that drunk drivers go to jail. It logically 
follows that if they perform badly enough to be taken off the road they 
should also be given advance notice of this. If the threat of being caught 
by a police officer, and the threat of a traffic fine are deemed a deterrent 
against future violations then the threat of being taken off the road is 
even more effective—provided that all motorists are told about it. 

If we are going to take undesirable motorists off the road then we 
should do it as a publicly announced policy in order to get the most out 
of it. And from the point of just plain fairness to the motorist “‘he is 
entitled to know.” A situation where a motorist is honestly shocked 
when he is taken off the road is not a situation reflecting good public 
relations for the police, the courts, or the driver license authority. 

The concept of a publicly announced policy in the area of traffic safety 
is not new. The following are a few examples: 


7. Statutes which specify that a motorist shall automatically lose his 
license for certain specified violations—such as drunk driving. 

2. \nnouncements of a ‘‘crack-down”’ by the police to curb a rise in 
accidents. 


3. Printed fine schedules in violation bureaus. 


#. \nnouncements by the court that “‘drunk drivers go to jail.” 


5. Driver License Suspension Point Systems that tell the motorist how 
man. demerits each hazardous moving violation is going to cost him and 
what number of total points will take him off the road. (Some 16 states, 
the | istrict of Columbia and Manitoba, Canada, are using a version of 


thes called point system.) 
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Two Ways of Taking Drivers off The Road: Since driver licensing i 
generally recognized as an administrative function and not a court func 
tion the common method of taking a driver off the road is for the state 
driver licensing agency to suspend or revoke the license. But in some 
states the judges recommend the suspension and the state licensing author- 
ity usually follows the recommendation. And in rare instances the court 
has the legal power to suspend. 

The second method of taking a driver off the road is for a judge to 
place the motorist on probation with one of the elements of probation 
being a ‘“‘no driving requirement.” The motorist retains his state driver’s 
license but he promises not to use it. (In practice the judge asks the 
motorist to deposit his license with the court strictly as evidence of his 
good faith and notifies the State Licensing Authority to prevent issuance 
of a duplicate.) If the motorist drives during the period of his probation 
he has not violated his license, he has violated his parole—for which the 
court may punish him severely, such as sending him to jail. 

There are many other combinations of actions involving the courts and 
the driver licensing authority. But these two are enough to show that 
both the driver licensing agency and the judges are confronted with the 
problem of when to take a driver off the road and for how long. Both 
must have guides, screens, “‘floorings,’”’ and some fixed policies. Good 
administration, especially consistency, uniformity, and fairness, would not 
be possible without them. They are essential tools but like any tool they 


can either be well designed or poorly designed and they can be properly 
used or improperly used. 


“Fixed Pclicy” vs. ‘Each Individual Case”: Resolving the problem of 
having a uniform policy and still treating each case strictly upon its own 
merits is not easy. If you limit your operations to doing nothing but 
‘deal with each case individually strictly on a basis of its own merits” 
then it is almost impossible to have a policy and with a large number of 
cases it would be almost impossible to achieve consistency, uniformity or 
fairness as between cases. On the other hand, if you use nothing but a 
fixed policy the effect on some motorists is obviously going to be more 
severe than the effect on others. Thus any sound plan must contain both 
a fixed policy and still permit adjustments for ‘“‘hardship cases’’ on the 
one hand and “‘anti-social’’ cases on the other. 


The ‘‘Beyond the Pale” Approach: There is one area of approach where 
some aspects of the personalized characteristics of each case can be ignored 
in the interests of society as a whole. This area includes the types of cases 
or combinations which are so bad that regardless of the fact that a fixed 
policy may hit one person harder than another society must insist ‘hat 
in all cases a high level of severe action must be taken. 

These sets, groups, or combinations are illustrated by the statucory 
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approach which, for example, states that a person convicted of drunk 
driving shall lose his license—regardless of whether he is rich or poor, 
drives for a living, or has a family dependent upon him. Society simply 
takes the position that the need of all motorists to be protected against 
such a person is so much greater than the need of the individual person 
to drive—regardless of his personal situation—the severe action taken 
against him must be automatic with no exceptions. 

Thus a fixed policy can be used if the items contained within it total 
up to “beyond the pale” situations. But such a fixed policy may be auto- 
matic to the extent that it always takes the driver off the road and yet 
make provisions for taking into account the ‘individual case” through 
adjusting the amount of time the driver is taken off the road to fit the 
merits of each individual case. The driver is always taken off the road 
but the blow can be softened for harsdhip cases and made more severe 
for cases where an anti-social unsafe attitude obviously needs firmer action 
to produce a correction. 

It must also be kept in mind that wherever a fixed policy appears to 
hit an individual much harder than average—because of his special need— 
there is always the protection of an appeal board and the courts. 

Naturally, too, no matter how perfect a system may be, there will be 
inequities resulting from differences in the softness or toughness of local 
police departments and courts. These must be handled through the appeal 


process. Exceptions represent a poor basis for abandoning the concept 
of a system. 


Development of Judicial Point System: Judges need a system for two 
purposes: as a basis for their recommending to the state licensing authority 
that the license of a particular person be suspended, or as a basis for 
taking a driver off the road under their powers of probation. 

Recognizing this need the Traffic Court Program of the American Bar 


Association appointed a Judicial Point Systems Committee composed of 
the following: 


Chairman, Chief Judge, Raymond W. Starr, United States District Court for the Western 
District of Michigan, Grand Rapids; Secretary, James P. Economos, director, Traffic Court 
Program, American Bar Association; Consultant, Maxwell Halsey, executive secretary, 
Michigan State Safety Commission; Members, Louis R. Morony, director, Uniform Laws 
Division, Automotive Safety Foundation; Paul C. Keller, Traffic Institute, Northwestern 
University; Roland Parker, Massachusetts Registry of Motor Vehicles; Andrew Carnazis, 
Financial Responsibility Section, Kansas Department of Public Safety; "John M. Murtagh, 
chief city magistrate, New York City; Judge Joseph Butler, Municipal Court, Chicago; 
Judee S. Burr Leikind, City Judge, Hartford, Conn.; Judge Geraldine MacElwane, Munic- 
ipai Court, Toledo, O.; ; Judge Frank White , chief traffic judge, Atlanta, Ga.; James Garrison, 


special prosecutor, Traffic Court, New Orleans, La., and Judge J. . Quillin, Municipal 
Court, Portland, Ore. 


lis Committee is composed of practicing judges, recognized authorities 
tie field of driver license administration, and members of motor vehicle 
rtments who are lawyers. 
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As a result of the stimulation of this committee the Michigan Asso 
ciation of Municipal judges undertook the development of a ‘‘Michiga: 
Judicial Point Systems Plan.” The subject was placed on the program ot 
the Third Annual Michigan Traffic Court Conference for one hour fo: 
each of the three days. At the Conference Judge Raymond Starr appointed 
a working committee on the first day composed of the following: 

Judge Edward H. Fenlon, Petoskey; Judge George Martin, Dearborn; Judge William 
Burke, Battle Creek; Prosecutor Russell F. Johnson, Big Rapids; Judge George Wicklund, 
Inkster; James P. Economos, director, Traffic Court Program, American Bar Association, 
Chicago, and the writer. 

This committee produced a working draft which was discussed at the 
Conference and approved by the Conference by formal vote on April 7, 
1955. During the Conference there were separate meetings of the Michigan 
Association of Municipal Judges and the Michigan Association of Justices 
of the Peace. Both of these adopted the plan by formal vote. The spe 
cific plan follows. 

Background Statement: This point system is a guide for judges in the 
exercise of their probationary power in taking drivers off the road. 

Excluded from this plan are the charges and cases already taken care 
of by statute or by the Department of State’s present screen. These 
include: (1) drunk driving, and (2) responsibility for a fatal accident. 

To simplify this pioneering effort the point system has been purposely 
restricted: 

1. Only moving violations are included. 
2. Only the “big 6” violations of the Uniform Ticket plus “‘reckless 
driving” are included. 


But, any judge can use this system even if the law enforcement agency in 
his area is not using the uniform ticket. It can be used by a judge even 
if he does not have a probation officer. 


It is reasoned that the worst cases are those where a violation actually 
caused a personal-injury accident. 

It is reasoned that the next worse cases are those which caused a prop- 
erty-damage accident. 

It is reasoned that the next worst cases are those in which another 
motorist or pedestrian was actually endangered—such as in the proper 
use of the charge of “reckless driving.” 

The ‘“‘charges”’ in the system are refined to specific cases of such charges. 
For example, all speeding cases are not used—only those where the motor- 
ist went at least 15 miles per hour over the speed limit. 


Time Period: If the motorist has one or more charges totalling 12 points 
within a year he is to be taken off the road for a period of not less than 


30 days. Judges may go as far beyond 30 days as they believe each cose 
warrants. 
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MICHIGAN JUDICIAL POINT SYSTEM 





Violation* Violation Violation 
Name of Caused Caused Caused 
Charge Personal-Injury Property-Damage no 
Accident Accident Accident 


RECKLESS DRIVING 12 8 6 
(Did endanger or 
Willful and Wanton) 


SPEED 
(At least 15 miles 
over speed limit) 


PASSING 

(On hill 

On curve 

Wrong side of pavement) 


TRAFFIC SIGNAL 
(Ran total intersection 
on red light) 


STOP SIGN 
(Went through faster 
than walk speed) 


LEFT TURN 
(Turned from wrong 
lane) 


RIGHT TURN 12 
(Turned from wrong 
lane) 

















*Fatal accidents did not need to be included because they are already covered by the 
State Licensing Policy. 











This point system or screen will result in the following: 


/, A motorist committing ove of the 7 violations, if it caused a personal-injury accident, would 
be taken off the road for not less than 30 days. 

2. A motorist committing ‘wo violations which cause a property-damage accident would be 
taken off the road for not less than 30 days. 

3. A motorist committing fwo reckless driving violations with no accidents would be taken off 
the road for not less than 30 days. 

4. A me 


‘torist committing fhree violations of speeding, passing, traffic signal, stop sign or turns 
r three 


of any combination of them, where there was no accident, would be taken off the road 
tor not less than 30 days. 


Analysis of the Michigan System 


system such as this merely reflects the collective administrative 
ng of the judges. It is a sort of poll of professional opinion. In 
the judges have gone on record by recommending that motorists 
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who commit certain violations, or combinations of them, have gone “‘be- 
yond the pale” and in the interests of protecting all other motorists and 
pedestrians they must be taken off the road. This is saying that in such 
cases a mere traffic fine is not effective enough to do the job. 


Levels of the Michigan System: The judges took the position that in the 
interest of society as a whole we simply cannot afford to let any motorist 
cause a fatal or personal-injury accident without taking him off the road. 
In other words, for killing or injuring someone a traffic fine is inadequate. 
They also took the position that to cause two property-damage accidents 
in one year should automatically take a driver off the road. Psycholog- 
ically, this would undertake to get over to the motoring public that to 
cause an accident is to be taken off the road for at least 30 days. 

The judges next took the position that motorists cannot expect to re- 
peat hazardous moving violations without being taken off the road. They 
believed that two convictions of reckless driving (where someone was 
endangered) in a year should automatically take a driver off the road. 
They did not feel that a motorist should be permitted to ‘endanger’ 
others twice in a year and be permitted to keep on driving. 

And finally the judges took the position that three hazardous moving 
violations such as speeding, running a red light or a stop sign, passing 
dangerously or turning dangerously should be ample evidence to warrant 
taking a driver off the road. They did not feel that a motorist should 
be permitted to commit 4-5-6 hazardous moving violations a year before 
he is taken off the road. Certainly an average motorist would not aver- 
age one such conviction a year. 

This comes close to fitting the baseball analogy of three strikes and 
you are out—three bad violations (or an accident) and you are out. 
If public education could get this idea over then certainly many motorists 
with one or two violations would make a special effort to drive safely 
in order to stay on the road. 


This Judges Point System is a much tighter screen than the one cur- 
rently in use by the State Licensing Authority, which, because of a short- 
age of manpower, has been forced to let a motorist accumulate a much 
worse record before suspending his license. 

Naturally the Judicial Point System operates only on a basis of local 
records which are available to the judge—those committed by a local 
resident within the community plus tickets mailed in by other police de- 
partments under the Michigan Uniform Enforcement Policy plan. The 
same local resident might well have committed other violations in other 
cities or states of which the judge would have no knowledge. Thus so! 
will escape the full application of the plan and others will get off easi 
than they should. But since most residents commit most of 
violations in their own community the screen will catch a lot of t 
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The Michigan Judicial System may be used by a judge in a number of 
different ways, such as the following: 


7. As a publicly announced policy for the action to be taken by his 
own court. 


2. As a guide for the action to be taken by his own court. 


3. As a basis for recommending to the State Licensing Authority 
that a particular driver’s license be suspended. 


By setting 30 days as the minimum time a driver should be taken off 
the road the ‘‘merits of each individual case’”” may be adjusted for by 
using longer periods of time in cases that appear to be worse than average 
or where the attitude of the defendant appears to be particularly bad. 


Conclusion 


Judges play an extremely important role in the traffic accident pre- 
vention program. They hold a high office. Their opinions usually carry 
a lot of weight. Upon their actions hinge much of the effectiveness of 
the efforts of the police and the State Driver License Authority. It is 
very important that traffic safety programs have the assistance of their 
collective thinking. This can only be mobilized through the development 
of specific systems such as the Michigan Judicial Point System. 


* * * 


Complete information on school bus accidents is not available. Some 
state traffic authorities do not separate school buses from other buses in 
their accident summaries, and some state school authorities do not publish 
information on school bus accidents. 

However, data for 1954 are available for 34 states. In these states 
6,400,000 pupils are transported daily by more than 100,000 school buses 
and several thousand passenger cars regularly used in this work. 

The accident records for these states show only eight pupils killed dur- 
ing 1954 while they were in the buses. Eleven others were killed while 
crossing the highway either to board a bus or after leaving one, but this 
is a problem of pupil transportation separate from bus operation. 

in addition to the eight pupils killed in bus accidents, 983 were injured— 
a ratio of 120 injuries per death. This high ratio indicates that accidents 
which are serious enough to cause injuries seldom result in death. The 
bu-es were involved in a total of 4,346 accidents, most of them property 
da: iage cases. 

— Accident Facts. 
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Valedictory 


“We Accept the Challenge’ ; 


by 


Scr. Ropert M. CH1AaRAMONTE 
Ohio State Highway Patrol 


(Sergeant Chiaramonte, valedictorian of the 1954-55 Traffic Police Adminis- 
tration Class, presented this address at the pre-graduation dinner the evening 
before Commencement Exercises at Nothhwestern University in Evanston, 1/1.) 


yoo Shakespeare said: ““Some men are born great, others achieve 
greatness, still others have greatness thrust upon them.” I am in 
the third group! This happy occasion is the climax of nine months of 
arduous, persevering study. We are gathered here tonight to share, pos- 
sibly for the last time as a group, the pleasure of each other’s company. 

What more fitting occasion, then, can be found for us to pay public 
homage to the man so aptly described in the phrase, ‘Others achieve 
greatness.”” That man is Franklin M. Kreml. He maintained his courage 
and vision, in the face of seemingly insurmountable odds. Coupled with 
persuasiveness and a conviction, bordering almost on evangelism, he be- 
lieved that something could be done about traffic safety. That convic- 
tion has born ripe and delicious fruit. In our determination to avoid the 
bankruptcy of mediocrity, we shall keep his splendid example before us 
always. 

We are also deeply indebted to our wonderful wives. Some located here 
in Evanston have met and mastered the vicissitudes of living with angry, 
frustrated, tired, discouraged neophyte scholars—other have remained at 
home to wait, and wait, and wait. To all of you we humbly, gratefully 
say, ““Thank you.” Yours has been the greater sacrifice. You have 
shared our frustrations. Your patient confidence has inspired us with 
faith and courage. Out of recognition of our obligation to you there 
emerges the-dedication to a successful attainment of our objectives. We 
will continue to work toward still greater projection of the foundation 
which has been formed here. I say this with conviction—you will some- 
day share the successful accomplishment of our goals. 

We are also grateful for the coordinated effort of many people and 
many agencies which has made it possible for us to be here tonight. The 
farsighted businessmen, the enlightened, progressive leaders of our sev- 
eral departments, the dedicated instructors and staff, have all within ‘heir 
respective areas, contributed time, talent, confidence, and financia as- 
sistance. Their generosity, faith, patience, and understanding have « 0m- 
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bined into a precision instrument, honing a fine edge to the blade we will 
use in our future professional lives. To each of them, we wish to acknowl- 
edge our indebtedness. 

In addition to the rich contributions of these people is another import- 
ant consideration. If we were to search the curriculum of the training 
program, we would fail to reveal a mention of one of the most important 
concepts that we have learned in the past nine months. It has a nebulous 
quality, permeating the entire course of instruction. It is a heterogenous 
combination of specifics. When united and tempered in the blast furnaces 
of discussion and argument, it becomes what we, for want of a better 
name, call the ‘‘professional approach.”” We do not have the temerity to 
suggest that our calling has attained the complete status of a profession. 
We do insist, however, that in the past two decades, police service has 
taken very significant strides. These advances, epitomized by objectivity, 
self-sacrifice, and a dedication to public service, can be traced to this 
professional approach. We are grateful for the progress already made 
toward professionalization of police service and we pledge our support to 
the fullest measure of our capabilities to continue this effort. 

Finally—we all know that tonight marks the end of our work here 
together. We came as strangers; we part as friends. What greater gift 
can anyone ask than the friendship of his fellowman? Through the tie 
of friendship, we the members of the class of 1955 will always remain 
together, we will maintain the unity and devotion which has characterized 


our life here at Northwestern. The same bell which signals the end of 
our studies opens new vistas for each of us. It will permit us to have a 
new interpretation, a new appreciation of the problems facing us. Before 
us—700 Institute graduates have borne the burden of the day’s heat, 
toiled in the vineyard of traffic safety. Their success is well known. To 
us—they now throw the gauntlet. We accept the challenge! 


* *K * 


LICENSE OF DRIVERS IN TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 


In fatal motor vehicle traffic accidents in 1954, 93 per cent of the drivers 
were licensed (77 per cent in the state in which the accident happened, 
and 16 per cent in other states). Of the 7 per cent not licensed, 6 per cent 
were instate. In all accidents, 96 per cent of the drivers were licensed 
(84 per cent instate and 12 per cent out of state). The 4 per cent non- 
licensed drivers were mostly instate. These figures are based on reports 
from 22 states. 


Accident Facts. 


A ‘laryland motorist caught driving down railway tracks was charged 
with iriving without his glasses. 
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Traffic Supervision 


Coordination with Non-Offictal Agencies 





(Editor’s note: This is the tenth and final part of a chapter on Traffic 
Supervision developed by the Traffic Institute for the International City Man- 
ager’s Association for its text on Municipal Police Administration. The 
text forms the basis of the police administrative training program of the 
Institute for Training in Municipal Administration conducted by the ICM A 
since 1934. Franklin M. Kreml and George Larsen, Jr., collaborated in 
the preparation of the Traffic Supervision chapter.) 


Hews examined police relationships and coordination with the prin- 
cipal official agencies concerned with highway traffic management, 
let us turn to police relationships with some of the principal non-official 
agencies and organizations. 


Police and the Public Information Agencies. 


Only a few people, relatively speaking, become directly involved with 
the police out of the thousands over whom the police exercise some sort 
of supervision day by day. In a community, then, not many people 
know by first-hand experience or observation what the police are doing 
or what they are trying to achieve through their traffic supervision pro- 
gram. Most citizens form their opinions about police traffic work, and 
develop attitudes toward the police, from what they read or hear. 

Police public relations is carried on most importantly through the public 
information media of the community—the press, radio, and television. 
An informed public is as vital in the reduction of accidents and congestion 
as are the official control agencies. Through public information channels 
the community will learn about traffic problems, about accident facts, 
about driving hazards, about safe driving practices, about new laws, 
about new policies, and many other things. What many police officials 
forget or overlook is that it is not enough just to give out facts about 
such things. What the driving (and walking) public needs are the facts 
plus a pretty clear indication of exactly how the facts affect the individual 
driver and pedestrian. That is, what should this individual do to comply 
with the new law or policy? How should he behave to avoid possible 
accidents under unfavorable driving conditions? What is the need for the 
new restrictions or requirements? What is the significance of the acci- 
dent picture in terms of its effect upon the driver and pedestrian indi- 
vidually. 

All police information given to the public in traffic matters, partic- 
ularly those items in the form of statements or general information, need 
to be carefully considered and prepared. For example, in informing the 
public of the aims of the police department’s new enforcement prog’am 
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a clear statement of its enforcement policy should be made. This will 
probably take the form of an announcement that motorists who violate 
trafic laws cause accidents; the department must prevent accidents, and 
its method will be by the arrest or citing of violators, who will them- 
selves determine by the number of accidents whether such enforcement 
must increase or be allowed to decrease. Ample notice should be given 
the public when a new highway is to be opened, a two-way street made 
one-way, U-turns eliminated, other turns prohibited, stop signs installed, 
or parking regulations changed. The driver adequately informed is thus 
prepared for a change, and he is much more likely to cooperate. 

Statistical information in particular needs to be interpreted. Few news- 
paper or radio writers have the experience or the time to analyze the 
information in statistical reports to see its full or true significance as to 
what is taking place in traffic. This results in faulty interpretation of the 
information, and wrong impressions given out. In presenting periodic 
or special reports on traffic matters, the wise police chief will summarize, 
preferably in writing, the significance of the facts he presents. And he 
will not deal curtly or impatiently with struggling cub reporters who 
seem not to have a profound knowledge of traffic problems or of the work 
of the police. 

It is not suggested that police administrators undertake to write news 
releases. There are many good reasons why they should not. But they 
must take the time to give out information in sufficient quantity, in 
usable form, and with great attention to accuracy, or provide for its 
release through an established and clearly defined S.O.P. 

Police chiefs will frequently find it advantageous to tie in their local 
public information or safety education program with that of a county- 
wide, state-wide, or national program (such as National Safety Council’s 
“Operation Safety’’) for the added impetus it can give to local effort. 


The timing of information releases can be an important factor in their 
real effectiveness. 


A tip from the advertising experts indicates that frequently a thing 
must be said over and over again, in as many ways as possible, before it 
is impressed on the public mind, or before it can reach all those for whom 
it is ‘ntended. This means making full use of all the outlets available 


rath 


than just the press. It stresses the importance of not showing 
fave 


ism to any one paper or radio station, and of maintaining good 
ig relationships with all. It also means using a variety of approaches 
lition to straight news releases or statements; for example, partici- 
in radio or television forums, making qualified speakers avail- 
ising dramatization, and all the techniques used successfully by 
‘rcial advertising. Care must be taken, however, to avoid “‘entang- 
lances” with undesirable commercial sponsorship or support, how- 
ever ell motivated they may appear to be. 
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Police and the Safety Association. 


In all communities a traffic safety association (or citizens’ advisory 
committee) is needed in addition to the more formal and official traftc 
commission. Its purpose is to gain public support for programs of official 
agencies. The official agencies, as authors of a plan, cannot gracefully 
promote them by the same means available to a safety association. Asso- 
ciation propaganda can bring to the community’s attention national, 
state, and local traffic accident facts. The association can stimulate the 
emotional reaction necessary at times to stir the public to an apprecia- 
tion of a problem which appears remote until it strikes close to home. 

While its membership will frequently include representation of many 
official agencies, the association should consist principally of represent- 
atives of civic and service groups, women’s clubs, veterans’ organizations, 
church and neighborhood groups, automobile agencies, parent-teacher as- 
sociations, and others. 

Since it is an unofficial and public-contact group only, the satety asso- 
ciation or committee cannot take on any of the regular functions of the 
official agencies or of the trafic commission. In the same light we cannot 
hold any such association or committee accountable or responsible for 
providing for any of the needs of the community which should be pro- 
vided by any official agency or group. The work it does, while frequently 
of tremendous service, is still voluntary and cooperative only. To con- 
sider its status in any other light would serve to weaken its effectiveness 


in areas where its operations are justified and needed. It properly should 
act as a cushion between the community and its official agencies, inter- 
preting to each the views and desires of the other. 


One important product of the safety association is the coordination 
and clearing of plans or programs before they reach the “official action” 
stage. Here in a less restricting atmosphere all participating agencies 
and forces can reach full understanding and agreement, here all con- 
flicting or irritating matters can be ironed out, and here most of the real 
program of the community can be developed. It is important that the 
police not only realize this, but work closely and whole-heartedly with 
this body in arriving at mutually agreeable solutions. 


Where such associations do not exist, we frequently find that some 
unofficial agency, such as a parent-teacher group, or an inter-church as- 
sociation, or a “‘voters’ league,’” or some such organization has taken 
on, in part, the program and objectives of a community traffic associ- 
ation. Frequently we find a number of separate groups, each wit!) its 
own selected program and objectives, each trying individually to find 
answers to problems which may well affect the community as a whole. 
In such cases the police administrator must be cautious to avoid taking 
the aims or views of any one such small body as being the wishes o! the 
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community at large. He can perform a very valuable service by taking 
steps to bring such individual bodies together to form a community- 
wide association. 
SUMMARY 
Recap of the Police Traffic Program. 


In review of the chapter as a whole we need to identify in summary 
form the essential parts or elements of an effective police traffic super- 
vision program. In order to realize its full potential of providing service 
to the community through its share of highway traffic management, the 
police department must: 


/. Be aware of the extent of the traffic problem in the community, of 
what the major contributing factors are, and of the importance of this 
problem to the welfare of the community. 


2. Know and appreciate the part which should be played by the police 
in reducing the traffic problem, in concert with the activities of all the 
oficial and non-official agencies interested in and responsible for traffic 
safety. 

3. Be trained to perform each of the traffic activities which constitute 
police traffic supervision to a highly effective degree, recognizing the true 
nature, purpose, and objectives of each activity. 

4. Integrate such activities into an effective police traffic supervision 
program, with full management attention to the planning and direction 
of such a program, based on fact and need. 


5. Deliver the program in the most efficient manner, through effective 
organization, assignment of manpower and supervision, recognizing the 
worth of specialized attention where such specialization will improve 
service, but not seeking specialization for its own sake. 


6. Coordinate the police program and its intermediate goals with the 
efforts of other community forces working on the traffic problem, not 
seeking to dominate any of the fields in which the police should play a 
supporting or cooperative rule only. 


7. Lean on the official and non-official community action and public- 
opinion groups for guidance and assistance and for community stimulus 
and response. 


The Louisiana Department of Highways has painted the outer edges 
of 60 miles of highways to show where the pavement ends and the shoulder 
begirs. The markings consist of a four-inch wide band of reflectorized 
a paint placed near the edge of the pavement on each side of the 
ligh ay. 
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Record Low Rate—but Deaths Up! 


The travel boom is resulting in more traffic deaths this year, but on 
a deaths-per-mile basis the highways are the safest they have ever been 
in the history of the nation. 


That’s the current traffic situation as reported by the National Safety 
Council. The Council counted 16,530 traffic deaths at the halfway point 
in 1955. The six-month figure was 2 per cent greater than for the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

Mileage figures are available for only five months, the Council said, 
and for that period show an 8 per cent increase. Thus the mileage death 
rate (deaths per 100 million miles) was 5.7—lowest rate ever recorded 
for the period and 7 per cent under last year’s rate for five months. 


For June alone traffic deaths totaled 2,970—up 7 per cent and the fourth 
consecutive month this year to show an increase in actual deaths. 


Of the 46 states reporting for June, the Council said 14 had fewer 
deaths, two reported no change and 30 showed increases. For the six- 
month period, 17 states had decreases, one had no change and 28 reported 
increases. 


The 17 states with fewer deaths for the six-month period were: 


Arizona Oklahoma 4%, 


New Mexico Oregon 4% 
Idaho 40 
Maine Wisconsin 3% 


Arkansas Missouri 2% 
Minnesota 1% 
Louisiana Georgia 1% 
North Dakota 1% 


For the 507 cities reporting in June, traffic deaths were down 4 per cent 
for the month and 3 per cent for the six-month period. This means that 
the six-month increase in deaths of 2 per cent for the nation as a whole 
must be attributed to rural areas, according to the Council. 


Eighty-nine of the 507 reporting cities had decreases in deaths in /une, 
325 reported no change and 93 had increases. For six months, the same 
cities had 175 decreases, 159 showed no change and 173 reported increases. 


Of the 175 cities with fewer deaths, the following had populations of more 
than 200,000: , 
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Worcester, Mass. ....... 
ce eee 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Seattle, Wash. .......... 
a 
Memphis Tenn. 

Long Beach, Calif. ...... 
Se. Paul, Minn. ......... 
Rochester, N. Y......... 
Jacksonville, Fla. ....... 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 
St. Lowe, Mo. .....'..... 


—78% 
—68% 
— 56% 
—55% 
— 50% 
—44% 
—42% 
—42% 
—36% 
—31% 
—29% 
—26% 


Boston, Mass. ... 


Washington, D.C. ..... 
Cleveland, Ohio. ........ 
Oakland, Calif. ......... 
Norfolk, Va. ............ 
Kansas City, Mo. ....... 
Indianapolis, Ind. ....... 
New Orleans, La. ....... 
Toledo, Ohio 

Dallas, Tex. ............ 
Detroit, Mich. .......... 
Atianea, Ga. ............ 
Chicago, Ill. ............ 


—2 


— 26% 
2% 
—20% 
—20% 
—19% 
—17% 
-15% 
—15% 
—13% 
-11% 
_— 9% 
—_ 8% 


No traffic deaths in June were reported by 372 cities. The three largest 
were Rochester, N. Y. (332,500); St. Paul, Minn. (311,300), and Omaha, 


Neb. (251,100). 


For six months, 160 cities still had perfect records, the three largest 
being Berkeley, Calif. (113,800); Lincoln, Neb. (98,900), and Winston- 


Salem, N. C. (87,800). 


The three leading cities in each population group for six months, ranked 
according to the number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 


Reg. 
Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
Detroit, Mich. ...........%. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........... 


750,000-1,000,000 Population 


Washeeen, D. 0. ......... 
St. Lowis, Mo. ..........44: 


Cleveland, Ohio 
500,000-750,000 Population 


er 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........... 
Oe 


350,000-500,000 Population 


Denver, Colo 
Ki nsas City, _ Perr eres 


Incianapolis, Ind. .......... 


2.8 


2.0 
2.0 


Avsust, 1955 


200,000-350,000 Population 


Oklahoma City, Okla. ....... 
Worcester, Mass. ........... 
PO PRE he kde dc knavioes 


100,000-200,000 Population 


Berkley, Calif. ............. 
Arlington, Va. ............. 
pp ee Sr 


50,000-100,000 Population 
Ovtenda, Pia. .... 5 ...500065 


Lincoln, Neb. .............. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. ....... 


25,000-50,000 Population 


fe 
Muskegon, Mich. ........... 
Lake Charles, La............ 


Reg. 
Rate 


Q.0 
0.0 
0.0 
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PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY IN COURTROOMS 


gS hos LONG debated issue as to the power of courts to restrict the press 
in taking photographs and using other modern methods of news- 
gathering in and about the courtroom has been substantially clarified in 
a recent decision of the Supreme Court of Ohio. This particular case has 
attracted widespread attention because of recent newspaper assaults 
against the 35th Canon of Judicial Ethics of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation which prohibits taking photographs in court. Efforts of some 
courts to give effect to this rule have been resented as an unconstitutional 
denial of the right of freedom of the press. 

In State v. Clifferd, 162 Oh. St. 370, 123 NE 2d 8 (Dec. 15, 1954), an 
indictment had been returned against a former probate judge, who was 
scheduled to appear in the Common Pleas Court of Cuyahoga County at 
a specified time during August, 1953. Prior to the assigned date, the trial 
judge had infermed the newspaper reporters informally that no pictures 
would be permitted in the courtroom during the arraignment or while 
the court was in session. The reporter for the Cleveland Press (Giaimo) 
communicated this order to his city editor (Clifford) who instructed 
Giaimo to have the staff photographer (Thomas) take pictures in defiance 
of the court’s order. Clifford specifically directed that pictures should be 
taken of the indicted judge as he stood before the bench during arraign- 
ment. 

These instructions were followed. The pictures were taken and pub- 
lished. Thereupon the presiding judge directed the filing of contempt 
charges against Clifford, Giaimo and Thomas and all three were found 
guilty and fined. They took the case to the Court of Appeals, asserting 
violation of their constitutional rights as members of the press under 
both state and federal constitutions. The conviction was athrmed by 
the Court of Appeals (97 Oh. App. 1, 118 NE 2d 853, 855) and upon 
appeal to the Supreme Court was again affirmed, the court approving ind 
adopting the opinion of the lower court. 
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ORDERS NEED NOT BE WRITTEN 


The defendants first asserted that the judge’s order prohibiting photo- 
graphs had no effect because it was not entered in the court journal, 
on the theory that a court can speak only through its official orders. 
On this point the court said: “‘ ‘A judge is at all times during the sessions 
of the court empowered to maintain decorum and enforce reasonable rules 
to insure the orderly and judicious disposition of the court’s business. 
An order made directly to one in attendance of a judicial proceeding, 
that certain conduct would not be permitted while the court was in session 
need not be journalized to give such order legal effect, particularly with 
regard to those who are so directed and act with full knowledge and in 
defiance of the order. 


RULE APPROVED 


<4 67 


The judge in enforcing orders directing proper and necessary decorum 
in the courtroom, while the court is in session, must see to it that the rules 
enforced are reasonable and necessary for that purpose. Under the un- 
disputed evidence in this case, the rule against taking photographs in a 
courtroom while the court is in session has much support. Such a rule 
is in effect in all of the federal courts of the United States, is clearly stated 
in the Canons of Judicial Ethics of the American Bar Association and is 
recognized as necessary courtroom decorum by many state and local bar 
associations and by a great many individual judges of state courts. It is 


therefore impossible for this court to hold that the trial court, in pro- 
mulgating the rule against photographers, which rule has received such 
wide acceptance in courts of law as being necessary to the impartial 
administration of justice, abused its discretion.’ ”’ 

In what is possibly a classical statement of the constitutional principles 
imvolved, the court, further quoting the opinion of the Court of Appeals, 


said: 


“Tt is claimed also by defendants that the enforcement of such a rule 
directly contravenes the constitutional right of freedom of the press. In 
considering this question, other constitutional guarantees, all of equal 
importance, must be taken into consideration. The Constitution of this 
state has vested its judicial power in the courts and charged the judges 
of our court system with the obligation of administering justice without 
fear or favor, without respect to persons, and free from distractions or 
disturbances that are inimical to judicious conduct, looking only to the 
bes: interests of the litigants whose rights are the subject of the pro- 
ceeding. The rules of courtroom conduct must be such as to remove it 
fron the distractions and disturbances of the market place, and to main- 
tai’ as nearly as possible an atmosphere conducive to profound and un- 
dis urbed deliberation. The right to trial in a courtroom conducted and 
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maintained in an atmosphere that bespeaks the profound and dignified 
responsibilities with which those charged with conducting its proceedings— 
dealing with human rights as they must—are charged, is basic. A court 
in enforcing reasonable courtroom decorum is preserving the constitu- 
tional and unalienable right of a litigant to a fair trial, and in preserving 
such right the court does not interfere with the freedom of the press. 
A fearless and untrammelled judiciary is a necessary bulwark in pro- 
tecting liberty under law, and in preserving the rights of the people. 
There is no claim in this proceeding that all who wanted to attend this 
session of the court were not permitted to do so, or that the opportunity 
to report the proceeding was not afforded in keeping with courtroom 
decorum, such right being limited by requiring that the reporter act so 
that the proceeding of the court should not be disturbed. 

“Tn the case of Bridges v. State of California, 314 U.S. 252, 62 S. Ct. 
190, 86 L. Ed. 192, 159 ALR 1346, the Supreme Court of the United 
States held that both state and federal courts have the power to protect 
themselves from disturbances and disorders in the courtroom by the use 
of proceedings in contempt and that power cannot be challenged as con- 
flicting with constitutionally secured guarantees of liberty. The consti- 
tutional right of freedom of the press was not violated by the order of 
the court in the proceeding which was the subject of this action and 
that claim is therefore overruled.’ 

‘““*The evidence shows that the acts of the defendants caused a dis- 
turbance and distracted the court in the proceeding in which the picture 
was taken. The defendants claim that such disturbance was only for a 
short time, or ‘momentary’ in duration, and so constituted no justification 
for this proceeding. It is enough if defendants’ acts in ignoring the court’s 
order not to take pictures caused a distraction or had the potential possi- 
bility of doing so. The disturbance and distraction caused by picture 
taking cannot be repaired after the event. The flashlight inevitably 
startles those nearby when used without notice. Its use is not conducive 
to sustained mental effort. If a photographer can take one picture he 
can take two or a dozen. If one photographer can take pictures others 
should have equal rights. Nor is there any justification because of the 
character of the proceeding then in progress. It would constitute utter 
confustion to attempt a differentiation between the character of the pro- 
ceedings in progress and none were contemplated by Judge Silbert’s general 
order against picture taking while the court was in session. In fact this 
proceeding was specifically designated as included in the prohibition 
against picture taking during court proceedings under Canon No. 35. 

‘“‘*The courts belong to the people. The people elect the judicial officers 
who are charged with the responsibility of presiding over sessions of the 
court in the administration of justice under the law. When the court 's 
in session it is under the complete control of the judge whose direction, 
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reasonably necessary to maintain order and prevent unnecessary disturb- 
ance and distraction, must be obeyed. Deliberate disobedience of such 
orders constitutes a contempt of court punishable under the statutes of 
this state.’ ” 


EARLIER CASE RECALLED 


The facts of the C/ifford case recall those in an early leading case, 
Ex Parte Sturm, 152 Md. 114, 136 A. 312, 51 ALR 356 (1927), in which 
one Klemm, a staff photographer for the Baltimore News, took a picture 
of a prisoner (Whittemore) as the latter was being placed in the court- 
house jail. The judge heard the noise of the flash operation and immedi- 
ately ordered Klemm brought before him. He told the photographer that 
he was about to issue an order publicly announcing that no pictures were 
to be taken of Whittemore, and that the one he had just taken would 
have to be surrendered. Thereupon Klemm, pretending to comply with 
the judge’s order, removed a blank plate from his camera and handed 
it to the judge, who supposed it was the exposed plate. 

Following this incident the judge entered his courtroom and made his 
public announcement from the bench, prohibiting taking of pictures in 
the courtroom “‘or in the precincts of the court.’ Thereupon Sturm, 
another Ba/timore News photographer present in the courtroom, sent a 
message to his city editor, notifying him of the court’s order. As in the 
Clifford case, the city editor ordered Sturm to take pictures anyway, 
which Sturm did by use of a small camera while seated at the press table. 
The judge did not know they were taken until they appeared in the 
Baltimore News and other papers controlled by it. 

The judge then ordered contempt proceedings instituted against the 
editors as well as the photographers, all of whom freely admitted their 
actions, insisting the court had no power to forbid them. 

The convictions of all were affirmed by the Maryland Court of Appeals, 
which held it was within the inherent power of the court to guard the accused 
against special publicity and that freedom of the press did not include the 
privilege of taking advantage of the incarceration of one accused of crime 
in order to photograph his face and figure against his will. The deceitful 
conduct of photographer Klemm in palming off the blank plate on the 
judge likewise constituted contemptuous behavior. The Court of Appeals 
Sala; 

“The challenge in this case of the court’s right to forbid the use of 
cameras in the courtroom during the progress of the trial presents an 
issue of great importance. If such a right should yield to an asserted 
privilege of the press, the authority and dignity of the courts would be 
seriously impaired. J+ is essential to the integrity and independence of judt- 
cia’ tribunals that they shall have the power to enforce their own judgment 
as i what conduct is incompatible with the proper and orderly course of their 
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procedure. If their discretion should be subordinated to that of a news. 
paper manager in regard to the use of photographic instruments in the 
courtroom, it would be difficult to limit the further reduction to which 
the authority of the courts would be exposed. It would be utterly incon 
sistent with the position and prerogatives of the judiciary, as a coordinate 
branch of government, to require its submission to the judgment of a 


non-governmental agency as to a question of proper conduct in the judi- 
cial forums.” 


PROPER LIMITATIONS ON FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


As to the argument that representatives of the press have the right to 
attend and report fully all public proceedings in cases of those charged 
with crime, and that photographic portrayals stand on the same footing 
as verbal or written description, the court said: 

‘The constitutional right of the accused to a public trial is a privilege 
intended for his own benefit. Jt does not entitle the press or the public to 
take advantage of his involuntary exposure at the bar of justice to employ 
photographic means of picturing his plight in the toils of the law. The privi- 
lege of the public to attend trials in court is not unrestricted.” 


LACK OF DISTURBANCE IMMATERIAL 


The Maryland Court of Appeals goes on to point out that the mere 
fact that Sturm’s surreptitious operation of the “candid” camera caused 
no disturbance gave him no justification for ignoring the court’s order. 
He was permitted to sit at the press table only through the courtesy of 
the court and was there ostensibly as a newspaper reporter. The fact 
that the pictures were secured quietly and without the knowledge of the 
judge did not alter the fact that they were taken in direct violation of 
the order. 


SIMILAR CASES 


Two other cases further serve to illustrate the principles declared in 
these two decisions. Jn re Lee, 183 A. 560 (Md. Ct. App.-1936), involved 
contempt convictions of reporters who somehow secured and published 
information as to a secret conference of the judges. J” re Seed, 140 Misc. 
681, 251 N.U.S. 615 (Supr. Ct.-Erie Co.- 1931), presented the case of 
a newspaper reporter who took a flashlight picture of defendants in a 
corridor as they were being conducted to the courtroom, in violation of 
an order of the court prohibiting such pictures. It was held that the noise 
of the explosion constituted a disturbance. 


RULE CLARIFIED 


The conclusions to be drawn from the foregoing cases are of extreme 
importance for all courts, high and low, for the powers involved are 'n- 
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herent in all courts. Courts of limited jurisdiction have the same inher- 
ent powers as others to punish for contempt acts done in willful disobed- 
ience of its lawful orders, especially those committed in its presence. It 
is elementary that avy court has the power (as well as the duty), irre- 
spective of stature, to maintain order and decorum during its sessions. 

Also the right of an accused to be protected against undue publicity 
because of his helpless position, and the duty of the judge to protect him 
in such circumstances, applies no matter what court may be involved. 

Doubtless the same legal principles so clearly defined in these cases 
would apply to television and other modern means of publicizing court 
trials. The issues involved are basic to the ‘“‘American Way” and those 
concerned to any extent with courts and court procedure will do well to 
ponder their significance. 

All Americans also should compare the attitude of the courts in these 
cases with that of the one in East Germany presided over by ‘‘Red Hilde” — 
the fearsome woman judge known as the ‘‘red guillotine,’ who once 
broadcast nine of her ‘‘show”’ trials in order to convince her nation-wide 
radio audience of the hopelessness of resisting her laws and her decisions, 
prepared even prior to trial. (Saturday Evening Post, July 2, 1955—‘‘The 
World’s Worst Woman”’ by Norbert Muhler, p. 25). Such practices seem 
worse than medieval when compared to the extreme concern of our courts 
to encourage public confidence in the protection of legal and constitu- 


tional rights. There is a vast difference between fear of a court and re- 
Spect for it! 





HERE’S TD&R BONUS FOR AUGUST ae 


“What the Vehicle Shows About How the Accident Happened,” 
beginning on the next page, is another in a series of bonuses for 
Traffic Digest & Review subscribers. 

This will be a new chapter for the complete edition of the Traffic 
lccident Investigator’s Manual, which is still being developed. 

(he current edition of the Manua/ contains 18 chapters of basic 
information, to which 14 chapters will be added to make up the 
ultimate, complete edition. Others (not all) of the 14 chapters to 
be added will be published in future issues of the Traffic Digest & 
Review. 

The current, 18-chapter edition of the Traffic Accident Investi- 
geor’s Manual is available at $3.50 per copy from the Traffic In- 
st tute, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, IIl. 
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WHAT THE VEHICLE SHOWS 


ABOUT HOW THE ACCIDENT HAPPENED 













Vehicle Damage and Condition 


37.010—When you look at a vehicle 
after an accident, you may be seeking 
signs to show you one or both of two 
things: 
1. How the accident happened, that is, the 
direct cause of the accident. This is the ob- 
ject of the present discussion, of what you 


can learn from the damage to the vehicle done 
by the accident. 





2.Why the accident happened, that is, mediate 
causes of the accident. Conditions of the 
vehicle before the accident that contributed 
to it are discussed in 33.110 to 33.330. 


























37.020—Six kinds of damage or de- 
fects may be found on a vehicle after 
an accident. 




















—_ 


. Preceding but not contributing, for example, 
damage done in previous accidents and 
equipment not working, like non-functioning 
headlights in a daytime accident. 




















to 





. Preceding and contributing, for example, a 

broken wheel suspension, flat tire, fire, 
malicious damage. These may show why 
the accident happened. 




















w 





During collision, for example, dents, broken 
glass,collapased parts,and punctured tires. 
These show something about Aow the acci- 
dent happened. 




















4. After collision and before final position, may 
be the same kind of damage as during colli- 
sion. These may also show something about 
how the accident happened, especially if 
there is a second collision. 





























an 


. At scene following accident, for example, 
damage due to rescue operations, recovery 
of the vehicle, fire, vandalism or theft. 
This shows almost nothing about the acci- 
dent. 





























~ 
Y 


. During removal and storage, for example, 
parts removed or bent for towing purposes 
and parts broken or bent in lifting or haul- 

















ing. This may include abrasions on under 

parts or further damage to flat tires. 

In the present discussion we are in. 
terested mainly in the third and fourth 
items in the list. The second item i 
discussed in 33.210 to 33.340. The 
first, fifth and sixth kinds of damage 
have no significance with respect to 
the accident but must frequently be 
accounted for as of contributing t 
the accident or explaining how it hap. 
pened. All six forms of disrepair might 
exist together in a single wrecked 
vehicle, but they are different because 
they came at different times and for 
different reasons. By careful exam- 
ination they can generally be distin- 
guished. 


37.030—Study of damage to discover 
how the accident happened may be 
quite unnecessary if entirely satisfac. 
tory explanations can be had from 
other sources such as the statement: 
of witnesses which agree. A quick 
glance at the damage may be enougi 
to corroborate other sources of infor- 
mation. But if there are no reliable 
witnesses, the damage to the vehicle 
may be the only thing that can explai" 
how the accident happened; often dam: 
age is a more reliable source of infor 
mation than people who were ned 
when the accident happened. In ser 
ious accidents, especially when ther 
are witnesses, you may want to ¢ 
amine damage very carefully indeeé 
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37.110—Initial observation of vehicle 
starts when you first see it. You can 
take in the general situation at a 
glance. If you are on hand soon after 
the accident, look for trouble first. Is 
there smoke, spilled gas or other indi- 
cations that fire may break out? Look 
inside the vehicle to make sure the 
ignition is off. Is the vehicle in a dan- 
gerous position with relation to on- 
coming trafic? Are there injured 
persons inside the vehicle? Take care 
of any such emergencies immediately. 


37.120--—Preliminary examination. 
Note the position of and obvious dam- 
age to the vehicles involved. A quick 
appraisal of visible damage is often a 
good starting point for your investiga- 
tion. This is the time to get certain 
facts that you may not be able to get 
later, for example: 


Were the lights in operation? 


Had the vehicle been moved in any way since 
it came to rest? 


Were any parts of the vehicle other than tires 
in contact with the ground? 


Were any tires flat? 


In what position is the gearshift lever? 


The information you get by looking 
at the vehicle at this time can suggest 
questions to be asked of witnesses 
later about such facts as the angle of 
collision and the relative positions of 
the vehicles on the road. The prelim- 
inary examination also provides a vis- 
ual picture helpful in the reconstruc- 
tion of the accident. Look for obvious 
causes, defects, and conditions in the 
vehicle that point to vehicle contri- 
bution ind provide you with leads for 


the fin.’ examination. 
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37.130—The final study of the ve- 
hicle, if one is necessary, is a more 
leisurely, careful, organized extension 
of the preliminary examination. See 
Exhibit 37-1. In it you attempt to 
arrive at some conclusions. Just when 
you make your final study depends on 
a number of things. At the scene, it 
must wait on the handling of emer- 
gency measures and other necessary 
things. In the final study of vehicle 
damage follow up leads furnished by 
witnesses’ statements, your own obser- 
vation of the accident scene, and sig- 
nificant clues noted in the preliminary 
examination. Be especially careful to 
verify witnesses’ statements about the 
mechanical condition and operation of 
the vehicle; they are not as dependable 
as first-hand observation of the vehicle 
or an examination by a mechanic. Also 
be sure to match damage and marks 
on one vehicle with the damage and 
marks on another to determine what 
parts were in contact. Facts gathered 
at this time may form the basis for 
reconstruction later. 


37.140—An additional final examin- 
ation may sometimes be necessary to 
look for certain specific damage or con- 
ditions that may confirm or refute 
some theory as to how the accident 
happened, or to secure photographs or 
parts for use as possible evidence in 
court. If earlier observations are well 
made, such additional visits to the 
wreck should rarely be necessary, but 
do not hesitate to make them if you 
think the information will help ex- 
plain how or why the accident hap- 
pened. Often it is desirable to make 
arrangements with whomever has the 
vehicle to keep it without repair until 
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Exhibit 37-1. The final study of a vehicle is a careful one. The best time to look 


for the parts of the vehicle that match gouges in the road is when it is lifted for 


towing. 


you are sure that you will not need 
to study it further. 


37.150—Delayed examination. Some- 
times you do not arrive soon enough 
to examine the vehicle at the scene. 
Then, if an examination is necessary, 
circumstances may prevent you from 
examining the vehicle for days or even 
months. You must then consider the 
possibility of damage received in re- 
moving the vehicle from the scene. 
Significant scratches useful in recon- 
struction of the collision have 
been obliterated. Examining the ve- 
hicle away from the scene also com- 
plicates your attempt to match dam- 
age on the vehicle with marks on the 
road. There may be more marks and 
23 
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damage on the vehicle than were pres. 
ent at the scene. Therefore be careful 
how you draw conclusions. Learn as 
much about the condition of the ve. 
hicle after the accident from those who 
were at the scene and those who have 
been responsible for the moving and 
custody of the vehicle. Find out what 
damage might have occurred since the 
vehicle was removed from the accident 
scene. 


37.160—Authority to examine. Any- 
one at the scene of an accident may 
enter a vehicle to save life or property. 
The only requirements are that there 
be an emergency and that the 
use ordinary care. 


person 
A police invest 


gator, in the course of his duties at 
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the scene of an accident may enter a 


vehicle for normal inspection. Normal 
inspection implies gathering informa- 
tion on the make, model, age, and 
ownership of the vehicle, and inspect- 
ing damage, sources of injury to occu- 
pants or pedestrians, and vehicle con- 
dition. If the vehicle has been taken 
of the street or highway to a garage, 
storage lot, or home, you must get 
permission from the owner of the 
vehicle, the owner of the place where 
it is located, or the owner’s agent, to 
examine the vehicle. 


Learning How the Accident Happened 
from the Damage 


37.210—Examine damage for facts 
on which to base your opinion about 


Exhibit 32-2. Matching the damage on 
two vehicles will show their positions at 
the key point. The dents shown by A 
in this picture and in Exhibit 37-3 fit 
together. The dents at B were caused by 
the bumper guard at B in Exhibit 37-3 
which shows little damage. Headlight 
damage was from guard bar of this car, 
not from other vehicle. Force was from 
directly ahead. 
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the initial point of collision and angle 
just before contact, the direction of 
force, the position of maximum en- 
gagement, and the movement of ve- 
hicles with respect to each other dur- 
ing collision as illustrated in Exhibits 
37-2 and 37-3. This part of the exam- 
ination 1s largely a matter of matching 
the damage from one vehicle with the 
damage on another so far as you can. 
Possible speeds can be very roughly 
estimated from frame and wheel dis- 
tortion and the amount of penetration 
of one vehicle by another. 


37.220—By verifying the freshness 
of imprints, paint rub-offs, and abra- 
sions you can often establish that they 
occurred as a result of the accident 
rather than in earlier collisions. The 


Exhibit 37-3. A in this picture is closer 
to the ground than A in Exhibit 37-2. 
This is because one or probably both 
cars were braking, raising the rear end 
of the leading car and lowering the 
rear end of the following car. Amount 
of damage shows force on both cars 
was about the same which confirms the 
contact between them. Force was from 


directly behind. 
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Exhibit 37-4. Paint rub-off at A comes 
from A in Exhibit 37-5. Force was 
across front of this vehicle from its left 
to its right, rather than from front to 
back, as shown by displacement of tire, 
tearing at B, and damage to headlamp. 
See Exhibit 37-6 for position at maxi- 
mum engagement. 











Exhibit 37-6. From damage to vehicles 
shown in Exhibits 37-4 and 37-5 the 
position of the vehicles at maximum en- 
gagement can be determined with con- 
siderable accuracy. Because the move- 
ment and force is across the front of the 
black car and along the side of the 
gray car, the gray car must have been 
going much faster than the black one. 
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Exhibit 37-5. Shape of bumper in f:. 
hibit 37-4 is shown imprinted in fende 
Force was from front toward rear o 
shown by rearward displacement . 
metal at B and tearing off of left en 
of bumper. Note grass pinch at C on 
signs of subsequent roll-over on the roo 
at D. 





amount of rust is almost always # 
indication of how long ago the par 
was damaged and hence whether dam. 
age was from a previous accident. } 
damaged part with an area that ha 
a bright metallic sheen was _probabl 


Exhibit 37-7. Measure the wheelbas 
to determine the distance the whee! 
have been moved from normal position 
This will help evaluate severity of dom 
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Exhibit 37-8 


What the Vehicle Shows about 
How the Accident Happened 











By damage, the direction of the/Study the distortion and collapse o 
force, the degree of overlap of|parts to find out which way they were 


colliding vehicles, and the extent bent or pushed. May be done from 


ody, especially 
umpers, fenders, 


|| 
art of Vehicle | 
| 
| 
ide panels, | 









as doors, grill || of maximum engagement. photographs. Examine for paint from 
work, trunk lid, || other objects. Do not be confused by 
but also includ- || By printsand rub-off what parts ofundercoat laid bare. Look for rubber 
ing glass. || the vehicle were in contact with rubbed from tires of other vehicles and 


| what parts of other vehicles or prints of bumpers, bumper guards, head- 
what fixed objects or even pedes- lights, door handles, and poles or trees. 






trians. Whether the vehicle turn- In pedestrian accidents, examine sur- 
in Fy ed over. faces for cloth imprints, buttons, 
lead scratches, hair or skin. Not easy to do 
ende from photographs. Windshields and 
ear a windows can show injured person's con- 
ent o tact and direction of force by glass 
ft end | fractures. Doors indicate severity of 
C onl collision, especially in right angle. Dis- 





| tinguish between ripping or glancing 


he roo | marks and crushing or depressing ones. 
\| ad op 
Interior, espe- || By damage dueto occupants,Examine shatter patterns of glass, 
cially doors, || body, or freight, the direction from\breakdown of seat backs, outward 
AVS anf hinges, steer- || which the collision forces came and bulges of doors, dents in dash and 
© par ing wheel, dash | something of their severity. breakdown of steering wheel. 
board, and |] 
r dam. front seat. | 
a | - p 
oa. i | By cuts, direction from which force A tire cut or blown by accident means 
at ha came and its general strength. By|forces much greater than those from 
obabl || side and tread abrasions, direc- mere body and bumper damage. Posi- 
tion of sidewise movement. tion of cuts may be misleading because 
of wheel rotation after collision. Tires 
e base By tread and shoulder patterns,damaged in collision usually show 
wheah which wheel left tire print on other sharp cuts or sidewall tears only at one 
a vehicle or road. point and usually near corresponding 
>sition dents or scratches in rim. Look for 
F dom: heavy abrasions on sidewall showing 


|| side scuff on pavement and grass or 
|| twigs pinched between the tire and the 

rim showing which wheel left turf fur- 

rows on the roadside. Count tread 

grooves to match with skidmarks or 
|| print patterns. Measure shoulder rib 
| spacing to match with scuff marks on 
pavement and on bumpers of body of 
other vehicle. 


Je 


especial! y on speed. Lower gears set upper limit to speed, 
trucks. but high gears do not show lower limit. 
Mechanic or driver may have to exam- 
ine to see what gear position is. 


" | 
| = —_ » 
Gear po sition, | May give clue as to possible Look to see what gear vehicle is in. 
| 
| 
| 





Part of Vehicle 


Couplings or 
hitches for 
trailers and 
fifth wheels 
for semi- 
trailers. 


Speedometer 


Springs, A- 
frames, other 
parts of wheel 
suspension 
steering gear, 
and rear axle. 


Frame and axles 


Engine and 
transmission 


Wheels 


EXHIBIT 37-8—Continued 


What the Vehicle Shows About 


How the Accident Happened 





What it may show 


‘without evidence of wear to indicat 
direction of force between the traile 
and towing vehicle. 


May show speed before collision Was dial rotated in its mounting? Was 

if jammed but highly unreliable. |\device broken from front by force of 
passengers or from rear by collision? 
|Note reading. 


By breakage or bending, the|Look for direction of bending or break- 

direction and extent of force.age to show direction of force. Any 
bending or breaking of these strong 

By abrasion can show part thatiparts mean great force. Look fo 

dragged on road. ground or scratched under-parts, espe. 
cially the inside ends, to indicate 
which part came in contact with pave- 
ment. 


By bending, direction and extent Frame easily springs, but heavy forces 
of force. are needed to bend it much. Especially 

useful in evaluating direction and 
By abrasions, parts in contact with amount of forces and blows on the side 
with roadway. of the vehicle. 


By damage, the direction to the|ls engine off its mounts or oil pan or 
extent of force. By abrasions, parts| transmission casing broken open? Great 
in contact with the roadway. force is required for such damage 
Direction of movement of these parts 
helps show direction of force. Little 
force required to damage radiator, fan 
‘but they are good to show direction. |! 
engine or transmission broken down 
‘look for signs of scraping on the ground 


By rim dents and dishing may show Rim denting of wheels shows great force 
degree and direction of force.|\because wheels are strong. Remember 
wheel may have rotated after colli: 
By ruboff and scratches position|sion. Wheels dished or broken from 
and nature of contact with otherhub show heavy side thrust. Rough 
vehicles. abrasions on rim edge indicate pave- 
ment drag and sometimes show its direc: 
By displacement, distortion of|tion. Scratches and rub-off show con- 
wheel suspension and frame. itact, especially with bumpers, curbs 
and guard-rails. Measure wheelbase 
By braking, overload or high\of car as damaged to show collapse o 
speed. wheels, wheel suspension and frame 
‘Also measure off-set of wheels to show 
lside thrust. 
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struck very recently by another ve- 
hicle or fixed object. 


37.230—Always remember that cer- 

tan damage, especially of wheels, 
suspension, engine, and frame, must 
have been accident damage because 
had it been pre-accident the vehicle 
could not have been driven. 


37.235—Transfer of paint and tire 
rubber may help you identify the 
exact parts engaged and this can lead 
to an establishment of the angle of 
collision and point of maximum en- 
gagement. Study Exhibits 37-4, 37-5 
and 37-6. Measure the wheelbase 
length and wheel position for amount 


of distortion. See Exhibit 37-7. 


37.240— The point of initial collision 
and direction of force. From the dam- 
age, the direction of force doing it can 
usually be closely approximated. Dam- 
age to specific parts such as bumpers, 
fenders, doors, glass, axles, wheel sus- 
pension, wheels, and engine, as well as 
cuts in tires, frame distortion, and 
injuries to occupants, are sources for 
such information. See Exhibit 37-8 


tor a list of damage areas, what they 
may show, and suggestions for exami- 
nation. 


37.25) Determining the amount of 
n engagement helps you to esti- 
> probable forces with which 
‘les collided. When you know 
ion of maximum engagement 
generally deduce the angle of 
collisior and the point of first contact 
lor eac vehicle. 
maximu 


maxim 
mate t 
the veh 
the pos 
vou car 


In examining for 
engagement look for evi- 


dence « movement during engage- 
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Exhibit 37-9. Paint rub-offs and tire im- 
pressions not only show what part of 
one vehicle struck what part of another, 
but also, in three-vehicle accidents, help 
identify which vehicle hit which and 
where. Measurements of tire-shoulder 
rib-mark spacings at A matched those 
on a tire as shown in Exhibit 37-11 to 
prove the position of two vehicles in 
a three-car collision. 


Exhibit 37-10. The part of the vehicle 
that makes a gouge or scrape will show 
signs of wear, grinding, bending or 
melting, especially if the contact with 
the pavement was through a consider- 
able distance or of great force. These 
signs on the vehicle usually match marks 
on the roadway. 











ment in the form of lines or smears 
or grooves. These will usually suggest 
the positions of the vehicles when they 
disengage. 


37.260—Often it is desirable to 
measure the distance from the ground 
to certain damage to match it with 
the height of a truck bed or other 
object struck. It helps establish the 
position of the vehicles in collision, es- 
pecially in accidents involving more 
than two vehicles when there is often 
a question of which vehicle hit which. 


37.270—Sometimes careful obser- 
vation of the treads and shoulders are 
needed to show that the tires could 
or could not have made _ observed 
marks on the pavement. Counting 
the tire tread ribs is about all that 
can be done in matching with skid- 
marks, because none of the other pat- 
tern shows. In tire prints the entire 
pattern may be noted. If identifica- 
tion is important, have both pave- 
ment marks and tire treads show in 
photographs. Further information 
about marks tires make on road sur- 
faces is discussed elsewhere. Some- 
times the shoulder rib spacing can also 
be measured to advantage to match 
with marks on other cars or fixed 
objects to identify points of contact as 
shown in Exhibit 37-9. 


37.280—Where there are gouges, 
grooves, or scratches in the roadway 
be sure to look carefully on the vehicles 
for the parts that left them. The 
easiest time to do this is when the 
vehicle is hoisted up for towing away 
as shown in Exhibit 37-1. Otherwise 
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Exhibit 37-11. Grass pinched between 
tire and rim indicates that the vehicle 
moved sidewise off the roadway in the 
direction of the side on which the grass 
is found. There is usually a correspond- 
ing furrow in the roadside turf and the 
vehicle may have turned over. Note 
tire-shoulder ribs at A that may leave 


marks on other vehicles as in Exhibit 
37-9. 


you may have to lift it with a jack 
or get down and look underneath tt. 
Parts that leave gouges are usually 
severely abraded or ground off and 
may be bent over if they protrude like 
the ends of bolts. If the vehicle is ex- 
amined right after the accident, thes 
surfaces will be bright as in Exhibit 
27-10 and may show slight blue o 
straw color from the heat produced i 
them by friction. Later they will be 
When the road surface 
contains tar or asphalt, especially 
warm weather when it is soft, there 
may be some of this road mater’ 1 stil! 


rusted over. 
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clinging to the parts that dug into the 
roadway. When you find the part that 
left the mark, measure it to match the 
measurement with the measurement of 
the gouge or mark in the road. When 
such measurements are possible, they 
are very convincing. If there is likely 
to be litigation arising from the acci- 
dent, try to save these parts as possible 
evidence in court, or at least have them 


‘photographed. 


37.290—An important fact to be de- 
termined is whether a vehicle turned 
over. You may need proof of the fact 
that the vehicle did roll over to justify 
your reconstruction. A vehicle that 
has turned over nearly always shows 
evidence of such a turn, even if it is 
resting on its wheels after the acci- 
dent. Look for dirt and scuff marks 
along the rain moulding or curved 
edge of the roof. Identifying each set 
of marks will help you to trace the 
exact movement of the vehicle from 
initial point to the final position. From 
this it is often possible to verify esti- 
mates about speed and direction pre- 
vious to the collision. 


37,295—Grass pinched between the 
tire and rim as shown in Exhibit 37-11 
indicates that the wheel moved vio- 
lently sidewise on the shoulder—vio- 
lently enough to pull the tire away 
from the rim momentarily. There is 
generally a broad furrow in the turf 
where this happened. By it you can 
locate one position of the car between 
the key point and final position quite 
F exactly Tubeless tires will rarely 
show pinched grass. The violent side- 
Wise movement pulls the tire away 


rom tie rim and lets the air out. 
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Hence a flat rear tubeless tire in a 
head-on collision may suggest that 
the tire failure contributed to the ac- 
cident, especially if there is damage to 
the tire. 
is much more likely to lose its air as 
a result of heavy side thrust during 
or after collision than because of fail- 
ure before. 


However, the tubeless tire 


Examining for Sources of Injury to 
Passengers and Damage to Freight 


37.310—Damage to interiors by" load 
or passengers. By matching the in- 
juries to passengers and damage to 
freight with the sources of such injury 
or damage you may account for certain 
damages to the vehicle otherwise un- 
explained. 


37.320—Internal sources of injuries. 
The most dangerous areas inside the 
vehicle are: 


Glass in windshield and windows. 
Steering wheel assembly. 
Instrument panel, especially right dash. 


Top structure, particularly in turn-overs of 
convertibles. 


Seat frame, especially right front. 


Interior hardware such as control knobs or 


handles. 


Floor. 


37. 330— Possibility of passenger ejec- 
tion. In almost half of all fatal acci- 
dents one or more doors pop open and 
a person is thrown out. There may 
be a problem here of determining 
whether the injury was sustained in- 
side the vehicle or resulted outside 
the vehicle. You can usually discover 
whether the injury occurred inside the 
vehicle or outside by locating the posi- 
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sof , on : 
of contact with pedestrians if you look 
for them. In_ pedestrian accident, 
carefully examine any object not ; 


tion of the passengers in the vehicle 
before the accident and then matching 
the particular injury with an object 
struck. From such information, col- part of the vehicle but carried by 
lected in quantity, designers of vehicles which could strike a pedestrian. 
may discover how to minimize injuries 5, 


in collision. Recording Information on Vehicle 


Condition 
37.340—External sources of injury. 


The most dangerous areas outside the 
vehicle are: 


37.440—Record all information te. 
garding the condition of the vehicle a 
the vehicle is examined, particular 
on the final inspection. 


Hard surfaces, such as roads and sidewalks. 
Metal surfaces, like other vehicles. 
, 


Solid stationary objects such as a fire plug. 


37.420—Methods of recording infor- 


Sharp protrusions such as metal fences. F 
mation. 


In addition to a very small 
space on the basic accident report 
form, there are four other places to 
record information about vehicle dam. 
age in an accident. 


37 .350—Pedestrian injuries, direction 
of main impact. Pedestrian injuries 
occur as a result of contact with the 
vehicle or some object such as a curb, 
another vehicle, or post. Get the exact 
point of contact by looking for dents, 
broken parts, scratches in paint, bits 
of clothing, bloodstains, 
marks on the vehicle. 


1. Supplementary field notes are necessary t ; 
record factual information which cannot b 
put on the accident report form or field & to 
sketches. Forms for such notes are espe- 
cially useful in recording vehicle damag: deg 
because they make it possible to do so with pat 
the least writing. The subject of supple. 


and such 


she 


Head-on—Look for headlight and grill break- 
age, and check for slight impact clue visible 
in hood with a dent or signs of scraping or 
wiping effect. 


Side-swiped—Look for brushmarks from but- 
tons and clothes. 


Backed into—Look for blood, torn clothing 
caught on bumper, trunk, lights and number 
plate; usually low speed and faint marks. 


Run-over—Blood stains, bits of clothing, swipe 
marks on underside of running gear, motor or 
frame and wheel. 


There are also vehicle parts which 
are especially dangerous because of 


their design or location. Examine out- 
side mirrors and door handles, espe- 
cially in sideswipe because they pro- 
ject and may thus cause injury. Radi- 
ator ornaments, bumper brackets, and 
headlight frames of sharp or piercing 
design usually clearly show the effects 
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mentary field notes is more fully covered 
in 46.510 to 46.620. The form described 
there and shown in Exhibit 45-2 provides 
diagrams on which to mark the damage to 
vehicles and show measurements of dis. 
tribution, and a table to show condition 
of the more important equipment such a 
tires before and after collision. 


. Field sketches. The field sketch records the 

final positions of vehicles, passengers, 
freight, debris, and other details of th 
accident and the measurements made to 
locate them. See 41.210 to 41.590 for a 
discussion of techniques. 


. Photographs are especially useful in record- 
ing damage because damage is very difficul' 
to describe in words. They are very val: 

uable as evidence in court. Two pictures 

of each vehicle are generally required 
show general damage as described else: 
where. In accidents that are likely 
result in litigation get close-up photograph: 
of broken parts, markings on vehicles, and 
especially any part or area of the vehick 
which may have been a contributing factor 
in causing the accident. See 44.320 « 
44.350 for further suggestions on phot 
graphing damage to vehicles. 
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4, Statements by drivers, passengers, and wit- 
nesses, especially mechanics who removed 
or repaired the vehicle, can contain infor- 
mation about damage to vehicles. See 
31.110 to 31.180 for technique in question- 
ing witnesses. 


5. Damaged or broken parts of vehicles pre- 
served to show signs of what happened 
until all possibility of litigation is past. 
Such parts may show contact with other 
vehicles, for example, pieces of body show- 
ing paint rub off or contact with the road 
as in Exhibit 37-10. Tires damaged in the 
accident may help to prove what the dam- 
age was. When the pieces are not connected 
to the vehicle tag them and put them away 
for safe-keeping. When the parts are still 
on the vehicle but quite loose make certain 
to caution the driver of a tow truck to 
insure the safe arrival of the vehicle intact. 
When vehicles are repaired or junked after 
an accident have the mechanic save such 
parts for you. Broken parts may be espe- 
Gally significant in hit-and-run accidents, 
as described in 63.260 to 63.280. Be sure 
to identify them properly as explained in 
35.410 to 35.490. 


37.430—Recording extent of damage 
to parts is easier, if you show three 
degrees of possible damage to various 
parts on a diagram of the vehicle as 
shown in Exhibit 46-2 

. Slight—Dimples, scratches, cracks in glass, 


trim damage, bumper dents and hub caps 
off. 


.Torn metal, wheel dented or bent, tire flat, 
operating part broken, glass out. 


3, Severe—Pushed in or collapsed areas, tire 
or wheel off and frame distortions. 


Note and record damage before the 
car has been moved, if possible. A 
record of degree of damage to parts is 
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better than an estimate of repair costs. 
Be as accurate as possible to avoid 
later conflict in testimony. 


37.440—Classifying total damage 


to any vehicle can be roughly but use- 
fully done by comparing it to the most 
serious of the seven following cate- 
gories: 


0. None, that is visible damage. 


i. 


Ba 


Inconspicuous, slight, or superficial damage 
includes scratches, small cracks and dimples 
that would not normally be repaired. 


. Unsightly minor damage affecting appear- 


ance only, includes body dents, creases, 
abrasions, and small cracks which do not 
affect operation and do not need repair for 
the vehicle to function properly. 


. Uncomfortable damage effecting only com- 


fort and quietness of operation includes 
damage which is repaired to restore normal 
comfort such as that of seats, windows, 
springs, minor breaks and holes that cause 
rattles, squeaks, drafts, and a bumpy ride. 


. Unsafe condition resulting from damage. 


Vehicle must be repaired or have parts 
replaced to make its condition meet re- 
quirements of law. Vehicle damage that 
prevents the functioning of lights, brakes, 
signals, windshield wipers, and mirrors 
therefore puts the vehicle in this category. 


. Not drivable includes all damage which 


makes the vehicle normally inoperable even 
though the vehicle can be driven as much 
as three hundred feet under emergency con- 
ditions. Frame distortion, flat tire, broken 
wheel and by hydraulic brake tube dam- 
age, all put the vehicle in this category. 


. Not repairable implies that the cost of re- 


pairs will exceed the used-car value of the 
vehicle minus its salvage value. This is 
usually spoken of as a “total loss” or ‘‘com- 
pletely demolished.” 


ACCIDENTAL DEATHS 


Motor vehicle accidents cause more deaths than any other type of 
accident among persons under 65 years of age. Drowning was the out- 
standing type for the active ages in 1952 (latest official rates available). 
These deaths include not only swimming accidents, but also falls into 
water while working or playing near it, and accidents involving boats. 


—Accident Facts. 
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TRAINING CALENDAR 


(A training courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institute 
Ill., unless otherwise indicated.) 


Sept. 14-16—Traffic Safety Clinic for Newspapermen. 

Sept. 22—Opening of 1955-56 TPA Training Program. 

Sept. 26-Oct. 14—Standards for Driver Examinations (for chiet 
license examiners; conducted for the American Association of 
Vehicle Administrators). 

Oct. 3-21—Accident Investigation. 

Oct. 13-15—Seminar for graduates of the TPA Training Program. 

Oct. 17-Nov. 4—Traffiic Law Enforcement. 

Oct. 24-28—Traffic Court Conference, School of Law, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago (conducted with American Bar Association). 

Oct. 31-Nov. 18—Fundamentals of Traffic Police Service. 

Nov. 7-23—Traffic Law for Police. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 9—Fundamentals of Traffic Police Service, Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, La. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 9—Traffic Control] Devices and Methods for Police. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 9—Supervision of Police Personnel. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 2—Traffic Court Conference, School of Law, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La. (conducted with ABA). 

Dec. 12-16—Chemical Tests for Intoxication. 

Jan. 2-27—Introduction to Police Management. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 4—Traffic Court Conference, School of Law, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles (Conducted with ABA). 

Jan. 23-Feb. 3—Fundamentals of Traffic Police Service, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 17—Police Traffic Records. 

Feb. 6-17—Fundamentals of Traffic Police Service, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Ariz. 

Feb. 6-24—Motor Vehicle Traffic Control (for Air Force). 

Feb. 9-10--Western regional conference for graduates of the TPA Train- 
ing Program, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Feb. 20-March 2—-Personnel Management. 

Feb. 27-March 9—Fundamentals of Traffic Police Service, Northeastern 
University, Boston, Mass. 





